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Farewell Letters to a Few Friends 
in Britain and America, on re- 
turning to Bengal, in 1821. By 
William Ward, of Serampore. 
New York. 1821. 

Mr. Ward is well known for the 
ardour and enthusiasm with which he 
pursues the task of introducing the 
Christian faith into Hindostan. The 
book before us is a collection of let- 
ters principally on the subject of the 
Hindoos, addressed to his friends 
in America and Europe, and does 
credit to his understanding as well 
as to his philanthropy. We shall 
extract a few passages that appear 
likely to interest the general reader. 
The following letter is addressed 
to “ Miss Hope, of Liverpool,” and 
contains a view of the state of fe- 
male society in India. 


“ The Hercules, at sea, March 31, 
1821. 


“My Dear Friend:—No person will 
charge me wit) having fallen into 
an error in addressing this letter to 
you. I have only to ask your for- 
giveness for not having mentioned 
my design to you before these let- 
ters appeared in print. 


“Tam very anxious to have awak- 
ened in the minds of benevolent fe- 
males in Britain and America, that 
concern for their sex in India, which 
will ultimately secure an ameliora- 
tion of their condition. Why should 
not this subject be taken up with 
the same simultaneous feeling 
among females in these countries, 
as thé Bible Society has been by 
both sexes all over the world? Are 
the females in Asia, who, by their 
want of education, are lost to them- 
selves, to their families, to society, 
and to christianity, too small a body, 
to call for a female association in 
their favour in every considerabie 
town throughout Britain and Ameri- 
ca! They cannot amount to less 
than seventy five millions of minds. 
Are their sufferings too trifling to 
demand such an enlarged attention? 
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«A description of the state of wo- 
men in Hindoost’han will supply 
an answer to this last question: 

“The anxiety of the Hindoo to ob- 
tain a son who may present the fu- 
neral offerings, upon the presentation 
of which he supposes his future 
happiness to depend, and the ex- 
penses attending the support and 
marriage of girls, makes the birth 
of a female in a Hindoo family an 
unwelcome event: hence the sex in 
India come into the world frowned 
upon by their own parents and re- 
lations. No favourable prognostic 
this of future comforts. 

“1 ought here to mention the case 
of femaie children among the Raj- 
poots; for though this relation be 
longs only to one of the Hindoo 
tribes, it exhibits a strong corrobo- 
rative proof of the low estimation in 
which even the lives of females are 
held in india. One of the families 
of the Rajpoots, it is said, began 
this practice of butchering their fe- 
male children, to prevent the ful 
filment ofa prediction, that, through 
a female, the succession to the 
crown would pass out of the family 
All the tribe has since followed the 
royal example; and now not one fe- 
male child survives: the parents, it 
is believed, are themselves the mur 
derers. ‘The boys marry in the tribe 
next in rank to them. And does no 
mother ever interpose her tender 
entreaties to spare her daughter? 
‘Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the infant of her womb?’ 
Oh! what need of the enlightening 
and softening influences of the gos- 
pel, where mothers have become 
monsters—have sunk below the 
wolf and the tiger. Through what 
unknown, unheard of process must 
the female heart have passed, thus 
to have lost all its wonted tender- 
ness; thus to have laid hold of a na- 
ture not found any where else upon 
earth;* found only in the description 
of the poet— 





*** See the cow butting with her 
horns, and threatening the person who 





*** The one seem’d woman to the waist, 
and fair; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Volumnious and vast; a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting.’ 
While in India, a bramhiin from one 
of the western provinces gave me 
this relation:—A_ Rajpoot, for some 
unassigned reasons, spared his fe- 
male child; which grew up in the 
father’s house to the age in which 
girls in India are married. ‘The 
sight of a girl, however, in the house 
of a Rajpoot, was so novel, and so 
contrary to the customs of the tribe, 
that no parent sought her in mar- 
riage for his son. The father, suf- 
fering under the frowns of his own 
tribe, and trembling for the chastity 
of his daughter and the honour of 
his family, was driven into a state 
of phrenzy, and in this state, tak- 
ing his daughter aside, he actually 
put an end to her existence. 

“To the Hindoo female all edu- 
cation 1s denied by the positive in- 
junction of the shastri, and by the 
general voice of the population. 
Not a single school for girls, there- 
fore, all over the country! With 
knitting, sewing, embroidery, paint- 
ing, music and drawing, they have 
no more to do than with letters: the 
washing is done by men of a par- 
ticular tribe. The Hindoo girl, 
therefore, spends the ten first vears 
of her life in sheer idleness, im- 
mured in the house of her father. 


* Before she has attained to this 
age, however, she is sought after by 
the ghutuks, men employed by pa- 
rents to seek wives for their sons. 
She is betrothed without her con- 
sent, a legal agreement which binds 
her for life, being made by the pa- 
rents on both sides while she is yet 
a child. 


“At atime most convenient to 
the parents, this boy and girl are 
brought together for the first time, 
and the marriage ceremony is per- 
dares to approach her offspring. Sce 
woman in India (at Saugur islan 4) -hrow- 
ing her living child into the outstretched 
jaws of the alligator! 
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formed; after which she returns to 
the house of her father. 

“ Before the marriage is consum- 
mated, in many instances, the boy 
dies, and this girl becomes a widow; 
and as the law prohibits the mar- 
riage of widows, she is doomed to 
remain in this state as long as she 
lives. he greater number of these 
unfortunate beings become a prey 
to the seducer, and a disgrace to 
their families. Not long since, a 
bride, on the day the marriage cere- 
mony was to have been perlormed, 
was burnt on the funeral pile with 
the dead body of the bridegroom, at 
Chandernagore, a few miles north 
of Calcutta. Concubinage, to a 
most awful extent, is the fruit of 
these marriages without choice. 
What a sum of misery is attached 
to the lot of woman in India before 
she has attained even her fifteenth 
year! 

“ [n some cases as many as fifty 
females, the daughters of so many 
Hindvos, are given in marriage to 
one bramfiun, in order to make these 
families something more respecta- 
ble, aud that the parents may be 
able to say, we are allied by mar 
riage to the kooleens, the highest 
rank of branhins. In what kind of 
estimation must females be held in 
a country where, in numerous in- 
stances, twenty, thirty, and even 
liity of them are sacrificed tu pro 
mote the honour of the family? 
‘These females are doomed to a kind 
of widowhood, and to a life of in- 
tamy, for they never live with their 
husbands; and there have been cases, 
in which several have been burnt in 
the same pile with the body of this 
nominal husband;—no doubt for the 
honour of the family. 

“ Supposing, however, that the 
Hindoo female is happily married, 
she remains a prisoner and a slave 
in the house of her husband. She 
knows nothing of the advantages of 
a liberal intercourse with mankind. 
She is not permitted to speak to a 
yerson of the other sex, if she be- 
ong to a respectable family, except 
to old men very nearly allied in 
blood: she retires at the appearance 
of a male guest. She never eats 
with her husband, but partakes of 
what he leaves. She receives no 
benefit from vooks, nor from society; 
and though the Hindoos do not af- 
firm, with some Mahometans, that 
females have no souls, they treat 





them as though this was their belief. 
What companions for their hus- 
bands—what mothers these!—Yes, 
it is not females alone who are the 


mon of destruction. They died un- 
der the firm persuasion that this was 
the direct way to heaven! The 
priests enjoyed the scene, and spoke 


sufferers: while such is the mental | of it to their friends as a pleasant 
coadition of the sex, of how much | morning gambol. We have here no 


happiness must husbands, children, 
and society at large be deprived! 


What must be the state of that | 


country, where female mind, and 
female presence," are things un- 
known? 

“This vacuity of thought, these 
habits of indolence, and this total 
want of information, of principles, 
and of society, leave the Hindoo 
female an easy prey to seduction, 
and the devoted slave of supersti 
tion. Faithfulness to marriage vows 
is almost unknown in India; and, 
where the manners of the East al- 
low of it, the females manifest a 
more enthusiastic attachment to the 
superstitions of the country than 
even the men. The religious men- 
dicants, the priests, and the public 
siiows preserve an overwhelming in- 
fluence over the female mind. Ma- 
ny become mendicants; and some 
undertake long pilgrimages. In 
Short, the power of superstition over 
the female in India has no parallel 
in any other country:— 

“In what other part of the world 
could sixteen females be found, in 
a state of perfect health, plunging 
with one consent into a watery 
grave, under a religious impulse? 

‘he progress of this saereboes. abot 
immolation, as described by captain 
, a spectator, exhibits a de- 
termination in the work of self mur- 
der, which is most extraordinary. 
These sixteen females, accompanied 
by as many priests, went in boats 
on the river opposite Allahabad, and 
proceeded to the spot where the 
Ganges and the Jumna, two sacred 
rivers, unite their purifying streams. 
Each victim had a large earthen 
pan slung over each shoulder. She 
descended over the side of the boat 
into the river, and was then held up 
by a priest till she had filled the 
ops from the river, when the priest 
et go his hold, and the pans drag- 
ged her to the bottom. And thus 
died, amidst the applauses of the 
spectators, and assisted by the 
priests of the country, sixteen fe- 
males, as a single offering to the de- 








«** The lowest orders of females alone, 
are seen in numbers iw the streets. 








weepers; no remonstrants; no vouth 
interposing to save them to society, 
They go down to the bottom, as 
loose stones which have no adhe- 
sion to the quarry, as creatures for 
which society has no use. Nor must 
you suppose, my dear friend, that 
this is a solitary instance: these im- 
molations are so common, that they 
excite very little anxiety indeed at 
Allahabad, and beyond that city 
they are scarcely mentioned. 

*“ But the awful state of female 
society in this miserable country, 
appears in nothing so much as in 
dooming the female, the widow, to 
be burnt alive with the putrid car- 
cass of her husband. The Hindoo 
legislators have sanctioned this im- 
molation, showing bere.n a studied 
determination to insult and degrade 
woman. She is, therefore, in the 
first instance, deluded into this act 
by the writings of these bramhuns; 
in which also she is promised, that 
if she will offer herself, for the b ee 
of her husband, on the funeral pile, she 
shall, by the extraordinary merit of 
this action, rescue her husband from 
misery, and take him and fou:teen 
generations of his and her famil 
with her to heaven, where she shall 
enjoy with them celestial happiness 
until fourteen kings of the gods 
shall have succeeded to the throne of 
heaven: (that is, millions of years)! 
Thus ensnared, she embraces this 
dreadful death. I have seen three 
widows, at different times, burnt 
alive; and had repeated opportuni- 
ties of being present at similar im- 
molations, but my courage failed me. 

“The funeral pile consists uf a 
quantity of faggots laid on the earth, 
rising in height about three feet 
from the ground, about four feet 
wide, and six feet in length. After 
the female has declared her resolu- 
tion to ‘eat fire,’ as the people call 
it, she leaves her house for the last 
time, accompanied by ber children, 
relations, and a few neighbours. 
She proceeds to the river, where a 
priest attends upon her, and where 
certain ceremonies are performed, 
cep seo with ablutions. These 
over, she comes up te the pile, which 
may be ten yards from the brink of 
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the river. She walks around the 
pile several times, scattering parch- 
ed corn, &«. as she goes round, and 
at length lays herself down on the 
pile by the dead body, laying her 
arm over it. ‘I'wo cords having 
been laid across the pile, and under 
the dead body, with these cords the 
dead body and the living body are 
now tied fast together. A large 
quantity of faggots are then laid 
upon the bodies, and two levers are 
brought over the pile to press down 
the widow, and prevent her from 
escaping when the flames begin to 
scorch her. Her eldest son avert- 
ing his face, with a lighted torch in 
his hand, then sets fire to the pile. 
The drums are immediately sound- 
ed, which with the shouts of the 
mob, effectually drown the shrieks 
of the widow surrounded by the 
flames. 

“ There are a number of circum- 
stances, connecting themselves with 
these butcheries, which plainly point 
out to us the infamously base feel- 
ings of this people, from their rulers 
downwards, towards women. For 
instance, the widow is first told that 
there remains no higher duty to a 
faithful widow than to burn with 
her husband. 2. They next hold 
out to her promises of immense hap- 
piness, as well as the deliverance 
of her husband and all these rela- 
tions from torments, and elevation 
to the same happiness. 5. Some 
widows are placed under a fatal 
necessity of giving up their lives, 
as their unfeeling parents have mar- 
ried them in families in which wid- 
ows are always burnt. 4. All the 
motives urged for her burning meet 
her in the height of her first anguish 
for the loss of her husband: time is 
not allowed to deliberate. 5. In 
the test which these wretches some- 
times demand from a widow, that 
she will not disappoint them by 
shrinking at the sight of the pile, 
we further see how utterly destitute 
the Hindoos are of all respect for 
the s2x:—They put a lamp in her 
hand, and demand that she shall 
hold her finger in the flame till it 
is nearly burnt to a cinder. 6. If 
she have an infant, and on this ac- 
count is interdicted from burning, 
a male relation never fails to come 
forward, and rather than that she 
shall not burn, engages to maintain 
the child. 7. The law does not au- 
therize the use of cords or levers; 








but the present race of Hindoos are 
determined to secure their victim. 
8. That part of the ceremony which 
compels her to walk deliberately 
and repeatedly round the pile, ap- 
pears to have been invented on pur- 
pose to aggravate her misery. One 
of the widows, whose immolation 
I witnessed, was obliged to be sup- 
ported as she walked round the pile. 
9. It is also very remarkable, that 
the eldest son, almost always the 
child to whom the mother is most 
attached, is selected as the execu- 
tioner. 10. The law allows her to 
recant, even at the pile; but the 
widow never enjoys the benefit of 
it; she knows that her death is de- 
termined on, after the public avow- 
al of her determination to burn. 
11. And finally, the drums, the 
shouts, and the diabolical eagerness, 
with which the natives, especially 
the bramhins, go into this horrible 
work, bear the most decided testi- 
mony how utterly destitute these 
idolaters are of all proper feelings 
towards the sex. 

“ It is urged, that these are volun- 
tary immolations; if it is meant that 
no outward brutal force is used, I 
allow that in this sense they are 
voluntary. But in what other coun- 
try under heaven would they be al 
lowed to burn? Where are men, 
except in India, to be found, who 
would not use force to prevent these 
immolations? But has not all know- 
ledge been denied to the Hindvo 
female; and have not their minds 
been ona perverted by su- 
perstition? Can a child, in the 
same sense as an adult, be called a 
free agent? ‘To show, however, that 
a certain kind of force is sometimes 
used, we may state the case of a 
female not long ago rescued from 
the funeral pile by Mrs. Julius, then 
in India. ‘The pile had been already 
lighted, and the shoulder of the vic- 
tim was scorched by the flame. ‘1 his 
widow declared, alter her rescue, 
that before she went to the pile, 
sume intoxicating drug had been ad- 
ministered toher which had rendered 
her perfectly insensible. ‘Che Hin- 
doo law on these immolations in- 
terdicts the application of any such 
drugs, a provision which would not 
have been made, had not the Hin- 
doos always been disposed to treat 
females in this manner. 

“The burying alive of widows 
manifests, if that were possible, a 


still move abominable state of feel- 
ing towards women than the burn- 
ing them alive. ‘The Weavers bur 

their dead. When therefore a et 
ow of this tribe is deluded into the 
determination not to survive her 
husband, she is buried alive with 
the dead body. In this kind of im- 
molation the children and relations 
dig the grave. After certain cere- 
monies have been attended to, the 

oor widow arrives, and is let down 
into the pit. She sits in the centre, 
taking the dead body on her lap, 
and encircling it with her arms. 
These relations now begin to throw 
in the soil; and after a short space, 
two of them descend into the grave, 
and tread the earth firmly round the 
body of the widow. She sits a calm 
and unremonstrating spectator of 
the horrid process. She sees the 
earth rising higher and higheraround 
her, without upbraiding her mur- 
derers, or making the least effort 
to arise, and make her escape. At 
length the earth reaches her lips,— 
covers her head. The rest of the 
earth is then hastily thrown in, and 
these children and. relations mount 
the grave and tread down the earth 
upon the head of the suffocating wid- 
ow; the mother! Why,my deartriend, 
the life of the vilest brute that walks 
upon the earth is never taken away 
by a process so slow, so deliberate, 
so diabolical as this. And this is 
the state of your sex in British In- 
dia! In how many situations, where 
we expected it not, are we remind- 
ed of the testimony of the Divine 
word: in every part of the heathen 
world, in the miserable state ef wo- 
man, what a corfirmation of the de- 
nunciation, ‘To the woman he said, 
I will greatly multiply thy sorrow.’ 
Gen. iil. 16.’ 

The foltowing extracts from ano- 
ther letter, give the author’s views 
of the state of religion in this coun- 
try. 

“ To the Rev George Barclay, Kil- 
winning, Scotland. 
** London, April 24th, 1821. 

“My Dear Brother:—I went to 
America to be edified by its reli- 
gious character and institutions, and 
not as an economist or a politician: 
you will not expect therefore from 
ine any thing which has relation to 
these subjects. Yet I may observe 
once for ali, that the roads, the cul- 








ture, the style of building in gene 
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ral, the vehicles, the extent of every 
kind of improvement —these come 
short of the same things in England. 
And who ought te wonder at this, 
when the age of the two countries 
is considered? The winters in Ame- 
rica are long and severe, a and the 
summers hot. On the sea-board the 
variableness of the climate is very 
creat, and pulmonary cases are very 
numerous and fatal. Yet still it 
remains true, that most of the defi- 
iencies and faults of America are 
.¢ deficiencies and faults of youth. 
\fter visiting the states of New 

on Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
‘ow Hampshire, Maine, New Jer- 

y, Pennsylvania, Marylind, &c. 
cad the cities of New York, Boston, 
“hiladelpnia, and Baltimore, | was 
juite amazed at the progress of so- 
evety in the United States:—these 
towns, these colleges, these courts 
of justice, these scientific and be- 











nevolent institutions, the extent of | 


country cultivated, these state gov 
ernments, this army, this navy, this 
powerful g general government! Why, 
my dear brother, “when I considered 
that the other day this whoie con- 
tinent was forest, the exclusive 
abode of half naked savages and 
wild beasts, ail thi- scenery appear 
ed before me absolutely as the ef.- 
fect of enchantment.* I may here 
give you the impressions made on 
my mind in passing through the state 
of Connecticut, and of which I made 
a memorandum at the time: ‘ That 
country must be a happy one, in 
which the poor can obtain a res- 
pectable education for their children 
for nothing; where each man of good 
haracter, without regard to his sect, 
an become a legislator; where pro- 
visionsare exceed ngly cheap; where, 
except in particular towns, taxes 
ive few; where there are no tythes, 
ror the galled feelings arising from 


he unwise elevation of one part of 


le peuple, ona religious account, 
wer the other part, and where the 
eople (as | had just seen them in 
Joston) meet in convention to 
mend the constitution of the state, 
vith the same good humour as men 
“@ to the annual meeting of the Ha- 
iane Society in Londoun—i saw 
veral baptist ministers in the 
above convention as well as among 
°* Whata striking contrast betwe er 
his and the death-like paucity of society 
noug the Indians on the 
curing the precediog »00 years! 


same spol, | 
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the lezislators of the state of Maine. 
This may suffice for these subjects. 
“ Many of the places of worship 
in America, among different de- 
nominations, have wooden steeples; 
which, however, when painted, look 
nearly as well as stone. Amongst 
the presbyterians and congregation- 
alists, the vestry, or session “hease, 
ina separate, and sometimes a dis- 
tant building; the small vestries, as 
in England, opening into the chapel, 
where the minister can retire, and 
see his friends and deacons, are 
very rare in the states. The minis- 
ter goes at once into the pulpit, and 
pulls of his great coat or cloak, and 
throws it over the side ‘of the pul 
| pit In the winter a pan of coals 
in a box is ready for him to se! his 
feet upon.—The services are con 
ducted nearly the same as in Eng- 
land; but I was very sorry to ob 
serve that our custom of lining out 
the hymn as sung, scarcely exists; 
| anu tiat singing in many cases was 
profaneiy abandoned to the choir, as 
though praise, at any rate, might be 
done by proxy; or as though the 
‘bject of Christian worship was 
partial to such and such tunes which 
the congregation could not acquire. 
How any person can blame cathe- 
dral worship a6 popish, and admire 
thes: exhibitions in the front galle- 
ry, £ know not. Notes entreating 
the prayers of the congregation for 
the sick, &c., are, in many places, 
sent up into the pulpit; and, directed 
by these notes, the ministers visit 
the sick during the week. The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures does 
not commonly, L regret to sav it, 
make a part of the services of the 
sanctuary.—Dr. Watts generally 
supplies the forms of praise to the 
American people. l have seen se 
lections, the greater part, however, 
the compositions of Watts, by Dr. 
Dwight, Dr. Livingston, Dr. Wor- 
cester, and Mr. Winchell. Ameri- 
can edi ions of Dr. Kippon’s selec- 
tion are not uncommon. ‘The read- 
ing of their sermons prevails, | ap- 
prehend, to a considerable degree 
among the congregational ministers, 
if not among otters also. The ser- 
vices are, In many places, concluded, 
in the evening at least, with a dox- 
ology, the congregation standing.— 
| Blac ks are membe ‘rs of the churches 
| ol the whites, and sit down to the 
| Lord’s table with the whites where- 
j ever} travelled.” 
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| “Elders, as the scripture name 
for ministers, is much used in some 
parts. Black cloaks are generally 
worn by the ministers in the New 
England states; and I saw several 
ministers wearing pig-tails. 

“the number of religious insti- 
tutions in America exceeds, ti pos- 
sible, those of England. Bible, Mis- 
sionary, !ract, and Sunday School 
Societies, are very numerous. The 
American Bible Society is a noble 
institution, duing great good ‘The 
Orphan Asylum at New York has 
been favoured with such remarkable 
instances of the Divine care, as to 
remind one very strongly of the in- 
stitution of professor Frank, in 
Germany.—The Deat and Dumb 
Asylum, at tiartford, Connecticut, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Gal- 
laudet, prospers exceedingly. I 
spent some hours at the asytum, en- 
joying a flow of feelings so sacred 
and su refined, that i can never ivse 
the recoliection of this visit. :.egu- 
lar prayer meetings confined to fe- 
males, held at each other's houses, 
are very common in America. 

* But there are some mstitutions 
existing, in America, which i have 
not heard of in other countries: At 
Boston, and in other places, a mis- 
sionary for the town and neighbour- 
hood is maintained and employed; 
his work is to carry the gospel to 
the poor; to preacn in cellars, in 
garrets, and amongst those who by 
their poverty, or their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, or their disinclination, 
are excluded from the public means 
ot grace. | met two or three ol these 
int. resting Missiouaries.—Societies 
of ladies exist for assisting poor 
Christian students by purchasing 
cioth and making them clot: es.— 
Other ladies are united to work to- 
gether one day in a week, fortnight, 


their sewing, &c. “to some goou ob- 
ject. One of the party reads for 
the edification of the rest. Socie- 
ties of girls, and separate ones for 
boys, are numerous: these have 
meetings, and devote a quarter, or 
a half, or a whole dollar a year each, 
to some Christian object—In the 
church unaer the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Payson, of Portland, a number 
of married females have ‘associated, 
under a solemn engagement, that 
the survivors will, as much as pos- 
sible, seek the spiritual g good of the 
| children from whom any mother in 
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this assuciation may be removed by 
death. 

“I'he different denominations in 
this country come together in de- 
lighttul harmony, and co-operate 
without being obstructed by those 
impediments which exist in other 
countries. The Sunday-School 
Union, in New York, exhibits a no- 
ble specimen of the true Christian 
feeling; and the Union flourishes 
accordingly. 

“In short, | found more places of 
wors!ip in the large towns in Ame- 
rica than in similar towns in Bri- 
tain, and much genuine piety among 
the presbyterians, the congregation- 
alists, the evangelical episcopalians, 
the methodists, and the baptists; 
and, as far as my journeying ex- 
tended, 1 observed a cheering ex- 
hibition of Christian progress. As 
in England, all denominations of 
rea! Christians ire increasing; and 
are «ll growing better. The revi- 
vals in different sections of the 
Union are greater than ever. L have 
made special inquiry into the na- 
ture of these revivals, an: find, that 
the far greater portion of those who 
commence a religious profession | 
under these impressions, continue 
till death to adorn the doctrine of 
Divine influence. Christian mis- 
sions too begin to be more and more 
popular, and the duty of the church 
to wentify them, as an integral part 
of its institutions, begins to be more 
generally felt and acknowledged in | 
this highly-favoured country. What | 
acheering sight it was to see, on | 
the 9th of last month, coach and | 
waggon loads of missionaries com- 
Ing into Princeton, on their way to 
the Indians: ‘ the wilderness al the 
solitary place shall be glad for them.’ 
And how still more astonishing that 
these Indians should be made wil- 
ling to devote to the education of 
their children all the dollars paid 
to them by annual instalments, for 
lands, by the sovernment of the Uni- 
ted States. 


“Blessed be God! the appear- 
ances in all Christian countries in 
dicate, that we are rapidly passing 
into a new order of things. Indeed 
all the great events of our own times 
seem but the harbingers of his ap 
pearance, who is ‘the desire of all 
nations.’ ”’ 








We conclude our extracts with 





some passages descriptive of the 


cruelties con ected with the Hin- 
doo superstition. 

“In the two preceding letters, ! 
have attempted to describe the de- 
plorable ignorance of the Hindoos, 
and the state of female society in 
Hindoost*han. J wish now to add 
some account of the cruelties to 
which the superstitions of the East 
subject its inhabitants. 

“[ am not aware how long the 
tribe of Rajpoots have been in the 
practice of putting to death their 
female offspring. [It must have 
arisen at the tine the Hindoo mon 
archs of this tribe reigned in West- 
ern India. A few children were 
saved by the benevolent efforts of 
col. Walker when in India: but since 
his return, the very families among 
whom the horrible practice had 
ceased, have again returned to the 
work of murder; not one survives. 
I have this from the highest authori 
ty. And I nave just learned, that 
in and around Benares, infanticide 
is practised to a horrible extent. 

“Instizated by the demon of su- 
perstition, many mothers, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow entered into for the 
purpose of procuring the blessing of 
children, drown their first-born in 
the Brimhi-pootr., and other rive:s 
in india. When the child is two or 
three years old, the mother takes tt 
tu the river, encourages it to enter, 
as though about to bathe it, but sut- 
fers it to pass into the midst of the 
current, when she abandons it, and 
stands an inactive spectator, be- 
holding the struggles, and hearing 
the screams, of her perishing infant. 
At Saugur island, formerly, mothers 
were seen casting their living off- 
spring amongst a number of alliga- 
tors, and standing to ,aze at these 
monsters quarrelling for their prey, 
benolding the writhing infant in the 
jaws of the successful animal, and 
standing motionless while it was 
breaking the bones and sucking the 
blood of the poor innocent! VS hat 
inust be that superstition, which can 
thus transform a being, whose dis- 
tinguishing quality is tenderness, 
into a monster more unuatural than 
the tiger prowling through the forest 
for its prey! 

“At the annual festival in honour 
of Muha Dev (the great god,) many 
persons are suspended in the air, by 
large hooks thrust through the inte- 
guments of the back, and swung 
round for a quarter of an hour in 


honour of this deity. I have seen 
these poor wretches go throngh this, 
and the following ceremony, more 
thin once. Others have their sides 
pierced, and cords are introduced 
between the skin and the ribs, and 
drawn backwards and forwards, 
while these victims of superstition 
dance through the streets. I have 
seen others cast themselves from a 
stage ten feet fiom the ground upon 
open knives inserted in packs of 
cotton. Sometimes one of these 
knives enters the body, and the poor 
wretch is carried off to expire. At 
the same festival, numbers have a 
hole cut through the middle of the 
tongue, in which they insert a stick, 
aram-rod, or any thin substance, 
and thus dance through the streets, 
in honour of the same deity. At 
the close of the festival these devo- 
tees dance on burning coals, their 
feet being uncovered. 

“thousands of Hindoos enter up- 
on pilgrimages to famous temples, to 
consecrated pools, to sacred rivers, 
to furests rendered sacred as the re- 
treats of ancient sages, to places re- 
markable for some natural phenome- 
na, &c. &c. These pilgrimages are 
attended with the greatest fatigue 
and deprivations; frequently with 
starvation, disease, and premature 
death. Hundreds are supposed to 
perish on these journeys; and some 
of these places, the resort of pil- 
grims, become frightful cemeteries; 
to one of which, J ygiinnat’h, in Oris- 
sa, Dr. Buchanan has very properly 
given the name Golyotha—’ once 
saw a man making successive pros- 
trations to Jigiinnat’h, and thus 
measuring the distance beiween 
some place in the north, down to 
the temple of Jugunnat’h, which 
stands nearly at the southern ex- 
tremity of India. 

“The Hindoo writings encourage 
persons afflicted with incurable dis- 
tempers to put an end to their ex- 
istence, by casting themselves un- 
der the wheels of the car of Jugun- 
nat h, or into sowe sacred river, or 
into a fire prepared for the purpose; 
promising such self murderers, that 
they shall rise to birth again ina 
healthful bouy, whereas, by dying a 
natural death, they would be liable 
to have the disease perpetuated in 
the next and succeeding birtlis. 





Multitudes of lepers, and other chil- 
dren of sorrow, perish annually in 
j these prescribed modes. Mr W. 
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Carey, of Cutwa, the second son of 
Dr. Carey, states, that he was one 
morning informed that some people 
had dug a deep hole in the earth, 
not far from his own house, and had 
begun to kinille a fire at the bottom 
He immediately proceeded to tie 
spot, and saw a poor leper, who had 
been deprived of the use of his limbs 
by the kane, roll himself over and 
over till at last he fell into the pit 
amidst the flames. Smarting with 
agony, his screams became most 
dreadful. He called upon his fami- 
ly, who surrounded the pit, and en- 
treated them to deliver him from 
the flames. But he called in vain. 
His own sister, seeing him lift his 
hands to the side, and make a dread- 
ful effort to escape, pushed him back 
again; where, these relations still 
coolly gazing upon the sufferer, he 
mec hy enduring indescribable 
agonies. ‘Oh! Lord, remember the 
covenant, for the dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty;’ that covenant, in which the 
heathen are given to thy Son for his 
inheritance. Every Hindoo, in the 
hour of death, is hurried to the side 
of tue Ganges, or some other sacred 
river, if near enough to one of these 
rivers, where he is laid in the ago- 
nies of death, exposed to the burn- 
ing sun by day, and tothe dews and 
cold of the night. The water of the 
river is poured plentifully down 
him, if he can swallow it; and his 
breast, forehead, and arms, are be- 
smeared with the mud of the river, 
(for the very mud of the Ganges is 
supposed to have purifying proper- 
ties). Just before the soul quits the 
body, be is laid on the earth, and 
then immersed up to the middle 
in the stream, while his relations 
stand around him, tormenting him 
in these his last moments with su- 

erstitious rites, and increasing a 

undeed fold the pains of dying — 
Very often, where recovery might 
be reasonably hoped for, there bar- 
barous rites bring on premature 
death. It is pretty certain, that 
many private murders, using these 
rites, are perpetrated.—How differ- 
ent the hopes, how strikingly differ 
ent the exit, of a dying Christian! 
What a blessed contrast te all this 
the deaths of Pitumbur, of Futik, 
and of Righoo! 

“ tluman sacrifices are enjoined 
in the véda, and certainiy made a 
part of the Hindoo superstition in 





very early times. The vedi de- 
scribes the rites to be observed at 
the sacrifice of a man. The Kalika 
pooran declares the degree of merit 
attached to such a sacrifice, com- 
pared with the offering of a goat, a 
buffalo, &c. The Ramayiin, an epic 
poem, gives the names of one or 
two human victims, who had been 
thus offered. The Hindoos speak 
of an instrument used in times not 
very remote, by which, with a jerk 
of his foot, a man, lying prostrate 
before an image, might cut off his 
own head. An English officer as- 
sured a friend of mine, that he saw 
a Hindoo sacrifice himself on a boat 
in the Ganges: laying his head over 
the side of the boat, with a scymitar 
he aimed a dreadful blow at his own 
neck, and, though he failed to sever 
the head from the body, he fell 
senseless into the river and perish- 
ed! Human sacrifices not very dif- 
ferent from these are still very com- 
mon, especially at Allahabad. 

“T may add to that account, that 
while the late Dr. Robinson of Cal- 
cutta resided at the same place, 
twelve men were immolated at once 
in a manner similar to the sixteen 
females before mentioned. ‘the 
only difference in these immolations 
was, that the earthen pans, instead 
of being slung across the shoulders, 
were fastened to a stick tied to the 
waist. As long as these pans re 
mained empty, they kept the men 
afloat, but each man with a cup con- 
tinned filling the pans from the 
river, and as svon as filled, they 
dragzed the victim to the bottom.” 





ANALECTA., 

An Account of the Interior of Cey- 
lon, and of its Inhabitants; with 
Travels on that Island. By John 
Davy, M. D. F. R. S. London, 
1821, 4to. pp. 530. 


[From the London Literary Gazette. } 


Of this elegant and sterling work, 
and truly valuable addition to In- 
dian history, we have neither time 
nor space to take due notice in our 
present number. We cannot, how- 
aver, allow a week to pass without 
announcing its appearance, and 
giving a taste of its contents. 

This volume, the result of four 
years residence, is concisely and 
ably written. The three first [first 
three} chapters are devoted to the 





physical state of this important isl- 
and, and certain branches of its 
natural history. ‘The next three 
chapters treat of the political con- 
dition of the interior, the form of 
government and religion. Litera- 
ture and the arts follow in the se- 
venth and eighth, domestic man- 
ners in the ninth, and a historical 
sketch in the tenth. A narrative of 
travels, chiefly, contributes to form 
a second part, and a treatise on the 
diseases of Ceylon, and an appendix, 
conclude the whole. 

In a former number of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, we mentioned the 
leech of Geylon; the following is 
Dr. Davy’s description of this re- 
markable creature: 

“This animal varies much in its 
dimensions; the largest are seldom 
more than half an inch long, ina 
state of rest; the smallest are minute 
indeed. it is broadest behind, and 
tapers towards the forepart; above, 
it is roundish; below, flat. Its co- 
lour varies from brown to light 
brown; tt is more generally the lat- 
te:, and rarely dark brown It is 
marked with three iongitudinal light 
yellow lines, extending from one 
extremity to the other; one dorsal 
and central; the two otiers, lateral. 
The substance of the animal is 
nearly semi-transparent, and, in 
consequence its internal structure 
may be seen pretty distinctly. A 
canal appears to extend centrically 
the whole length of the body, arising 
from a crucial mouth at the smaller 
extremity, and terminating in a 
small circular anus at the broader 
extremity, on each side of which 
are two light spots. 

“ This leech is a very active ani- 
mal: it moves with considerable ra- 
pidity; and it is said occasionally to 
spring. Its powers of contraction 
and extension are very great; when 
fully extended, it is like a fine cord, 
and its point is so sharp, that it 
readily makes its way through very 
small openings. It 1s supposed to 
have an acute sense of sinelling, for 
no sooner does a person stop where 
leeches abound, than they appear to 
crowd eagerly to the spot from all 
quarters. This animal is peculiar 
to those parts of Ceylon, which are 
subject to frequent showers, and 
consequently it is unknown in those 
districts that have a long dry season. 
It is most abundant amongst the 
mountains——-not on the highest 
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ranges, where the temperature ap 
pears to be too low for it, but on 
those not exceeding too or three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. It delights in shady damp 
laces, and is to be seen on moist 
eaves and stones more frequently 
than in water. In dry weather it 
retires into the close damp jungle, 
and ovly in rainy weather quits its 
cover, and infests the pathways and 
roals, and open parts of the coun 


’: Whether it is found in any other 
eountry than Ceylon, is not quite 
certain; perhaps the leech of the 
mountainous parts of Sumatra, no- 
ticed in Mr. Marsden’s history of 
that island, is similar to it, and it 
isnotunlikely, thatit occurs amongst 
the damp and wooded hills of the 
south of India. Those who have 
had no experience of these animals 
—of their immense numbers in their 
favourite haunts—of their activity, 
keen appetite, and love of blood, 
can have no idea of the kind and 
extent of annoyance they are to 
traveliers in the interior, of which 
they may be truly said to be the 
plague. In raimy weather, it is 
aluust shocking to see the legs of 
men on a long march, thickly beset 
with them gorged with blood, and 
the blood trickling down in streams. 
It imght be supposed, that there 
would be little difficulty in keeping 
them off; this is a very mistaken 
notion, for they crowd to the attack, 
an! fasten on, quicker than they 
can be removed. I do not exagge 
rate when I say, that } have occa- 
sionally seen at least fifty on a per- 
son at a time. 

“ Their bites, too, are much more 
troublesome than could be imagined, 
being very apt to fester and become 
sores; and, in persons of a bad habit 
of body, to degenerate into exten- 
sive ulcers, that in too many in- 
stances have occasioned the loss of 
limb, and even of life. 

“The instant the leech fastens 
on, an acute pain is generally felt, 
like that produced by the bite of the 
medicinal leech. A few hours after 
the bite, the surrounding skin be- 
comes slightly inflamed. and itch- 
ing of a very tormenting kind com- 
monly occurs, producing such a de- 
sire to scratch, that few have reso- 
lution enough to resist, though well 
aware of its aggravating effect. ‘This 
t ching may continue several days, 





| 





till either the wound has healed or 
ulcerated. ‘The former termination 
is most common, if only common 
precautions be taken, aad provided 
the habit of body be pretty good. 
The latter termination may always 
be traced either to great neglect, or 
to a deranged state of the system, 
or a bad habit of body, which was 
very common amongst the troups 
serving in the interior during the 
late rebellion, especially amongst 
the Madras auxiliary sepoys.” 

Of the snakes, the Pimberah (of 
the species Coluber) is the chief. “It 
is characterized by its great size, 
ani by a couple of horny processes 
in form and curvature not unlike 
the spurs «f the common fowl, pene- 
trating the skin, and projecting a 
little anterior to the anus.* By 
these peculiarities the pimberah is 
separated from the genus coluber, 
to which it is allied by similarity of 
abdominal scuta, and subcaudal 
squamee or scutella. 

“ This snake is the largest species 
in Ceylon; and indeed is the only 
one that grows toa great size. I 
have seen a specimen of it about 
seventeen ieet long, and propor 
tionably thick. It is said by the 
natives to attain a much greater 
magnitude, and to be found occa- 
sionally twenty-five and thirty feet 
long, and of the thickness of a com- 
mon-sized man. The colour of dif- 
ferent specimens that | have seen 
has varied a little; it is generally a 
mixture of brown and yellow; the 
back and sides are strongly and 
rather handsomely marked with 
irregular patches of dark brown with 
dark margins. The jaws are pow 





** {hese horny spurs are perhaps 
useful to the animal in climbing trees 
and holding fast its prey. They seem 
to afford a remarkable instance of what 
Blumenbach calls the nisus formativus* 
to produce articulated hind-extremities 
—the base of the spur being attached tu 
a small bone, with a minute bead, which 
is received intu the glenoid cavity of a 
thin long bone that terminates in a taper 
ing cartilaginous process. Small muscles 
are atiached to these bones; the cartila- 
ginous extremity is only slightly con- 
nected with the surrounding cellular 
membrane. 

‘© + It belonged to Dr. Farrell, and 
was killed after four months confine- 
ment without eating, though frequently 
tried with fowls, frogs, &e. 





* Blumenbachi de Nisu Formativo et 
generationis negotio nupere observat.— 
Gotting. 1787. 





erful, and capable of great dilata- 
tion; and they are armed with we a 
strong sharp teeth, reclining back- 
wards As the muscular strength 
of this snake is immense, and its 
activity and courage considerable, 
it may be credited that it will occa- 
denies attack man; there can be no 
doubt that it overpowers deer, and 
swallows them entire. 

“The natives have many ridicu- 
lous stories respecting this snake. 
they say, that when young it is a 
polonga, and provided with poison- 
os fangs, and that when of a cer- 
tain age and size it loses these fangs, 
acquires spurs, and becomes a pim- 
berah. ‘They suppose its spurs are 
poisonous, and that the animal uses 
them in striking and killing its 
prey. They imagine that parturi- 
tion is always fatal to the female, 
owing to the abdomen bursting on 
the occasion, and, that the males, 
aware of this circu. stance, out of 
regard for the females of their spe- 
cies, avoid them, and choose for 
their mates, female noyas,”’— l heir 
noya is cobra de capello, or hooded 
spake. 

In natural history Dr. D. also 
mentions a strange bird. He says— 
“During the night at Yadalgam- 
me, we heard the cries of the demon- 
bird, or Ulama, as it is also called 
by the natives. Perched ina neigh- 
bouring tree, it made loud and hide- 
ous screams, conveying the idea of 
extreme distress. Its harsh and 
horrid notes are supposed, like 
those of the screech-owl, to be of 
evil omen, and a prelude to death 
or misfortune. | * bird (if it be a 
bird) is very rare, and I have not 
been able to get any tolerable ac- 
count of it.” 

in travelling, the author visited 
the famous mountain called Adam’s 
Peak, the summit of which he thus 
describes—* The summit is very 
small; according to the measure- 
ment made by heut. Malcolm (the 
first European who ascended the 
Peak) its area is seventy-four feet 
by twenty-four. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall five feet high, built 
in some places on the brink of the 
precipice. ‘The apex of the moun- 
tain is a rock, which stands in the 
middle of the inclosure, about six or 
eight feet above the level ground. 
On its top is the object of wership 
of the natives, the Sree pada,— the 
sacred impression, as they imagine, 
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of the foot of Boodhoo, which he 
stamped on his first visit to the 
island. It is a superficial hollow, 
five feet three inches and three 
quarters Jong, and between too feet 
seven inches and two feet fiveinches 
wide. It is ornamented with a mar- 
gin of brass, studded with a few 
gems, of little value: it is covered 
with a roof, which is fastened to 
the rock by four iron chains, and 
supported by four — and it is 
surrounded by a low wall. The 
roof was lined with coloured cloths, 
and its margin being decked with 
flowers and streamers, it made a 
very gay appearance. ‘The cavity 
certainly bears a coarse resemblance 
to the figure of the human foot: were 
it really an impression, it is nota 
very flattering one, or the enco- 
miums which are tavished on the 
bevuty of the feet of Boodhoo are 
very improperly bestowed. It is 
hardly worth enquiring how it was 
formed, and whether it is entirely 
or only partly artificial. From its 
appearance and other circumstances, 
1 believe it to be partly natural and 
parily artificial ‘There are little 
raised partitions to represent the 
interstices between the toes; these 
are certainly artificial; for a minute 
portion, which { secretly detached, 
was a mixture of sand and lime, 
similar to common cement, and al- 
tozether different from the rock it- 
self. ower down, on the same 
rock, there is a little niche of ma- 
sonry, dedicated to Samen, who ts 
also worshipped on the Peak, being 
cousidered the guardian god of the 
mwotntain. Within the inclosure 
is a small house of one room, the 
residence of the officiating priest; 
and this, and two small huts out- 
side the parapet, is all the shelter 
that the mountain affords. There 
is nothing else on the summit de 
serving of notice, that | am aware 
of, excepting a grove of Rhedoden- 
drons, (rhododendron arboreum) 
which, stadded with large red flow- 
ers, made a very handsome appear 
ance. Itis situated on the east and 
north-east the mountain, 
immediately outside the parapet, 
and is sacred. ‘This 
shrub, or the natives 
say was planted by Sumen, imme 
diately atter the departure al Bood 
hon; and, that it 1 we 
Peak, 
the island. 
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have since ascertained to be quite 
erroneous; the tree is common on 
all the higher mountains of the in- 
terior, and it occasionally makes its 
appearance at elevations little ex- 
ceeding 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

“We passed the night on the 
mountains; and it was the first night, 
sin e I had entered the tropics, that 
L had oceasion to compla n of cold. 
There was no moon; the sky *as 
cloudy, stars of the first and second 
magnitude only, making their ap- 
pearance: once or twice that we 
looked out, we saw what might be 
called ‘darkness visible,’ and the 
giant form» of the mountains, su- 
blime in obscurity. The next morn- 
ing, just belore sunrise, we were 


awoke by the shouts of a party of 


pilgrims, just arrived. Having no 
toilet to make, we were in the open 
air in ap instant. It was indeed a 
glorious oorniug, and we had reason 
to thank the pilgrims for waking us 

he rising sun painted the sky with 
gold aud purple, and threw over the 
whole scene such a rich purple light 
that fas] L never before saw equal- 
led.” 


Ewiracts from Lady Morgan’s Italy. 
(Continued from page 550.) 


“In the enjoyments of virtd, there 
are few senusatio:s more pleasura 
ble than that with which the Museo 
Borbouico is entered, alter a visit 
to Pompei; when we proceed to that 
range of apartinents specially con 
secrated to the relics of the buried 
cities of Vesuvius, and called ‘La 
Gaiieria di Pesto, Pompeu, Pozzuo- 
li,’ &c. &e. &e. 


“‘Lhis collection presents a se- 


ries of history taught by forms! of 


records preserved in material ob 
jects; and the precise degree of civi- 
lization towhich the ancients had 
attained, is here learned more ef- 
fectually in the details of their 
kitchens, banquetting-rooms, and 
tuilettes, than in the familiar letters 
of Cicero and Pliny, and in all the 
ruins, or all the rubbish of Rome. 
Here nothing is wanting to complete 
tie series of informaticn conveyed 
to posterity, but the generation it- 
self who benefitted by these accom 


modations and elegancies; and who | 
e | Seem to have been buried alive for 
ltheraformation of future races. No- 
Vhe latter assertivn | } 


tiles Lut such a convulsion of nature 


OR, 


ject for taste to descant on. 








as annihilated the unhappy inhabi- 
tants of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
could have preserved such memori- 
als of ancient habits and manners, 
during the one thousand eight hun- 
dred years which have intervened, 

“ The first room of the gallery 
contains the furniture of kitchens 
evidently belonging to some houses 
bien montees. The French baterie 
de cusine seems to have invented 
nothing, not to have added a casse- 
role to the gastronomic necessaries 
of antiquity From the elegant silver 
butter-melter of a Parisian Amphi- 
tryon, to the capacious turbot-boiler 
of an English alderman, every culi- 
nary article may be found among 
the d bris of the kitchens of Pompei. 
The specific purposes of these ves- 
sels are evident; but the elegance 
of their wor kmanship leaves modern 
luxury hopeless. Cullenders, sieves, 
pots, kettles, saucepans, &c &c are 
almost all of bronze or fine metal. 
Many afford evidence of having been 
silvered within; and the handles 
were of such exquisite forms, that 
any one of them might afford a sub- 
To 
the kitchen sueceeded the contents 
o! the pantry—knives, forks, s,oons, 
&c. the water-urn, having a place 
for a heater, was beautiful beyond 
description, and might now serve 
the purposes of the most recherche 
tea-table. A stove that shows an 
anticipation of Ruinford discoveries, 
and combines great elegance with 
economy, is, in form and construc- 
tion, infinitely superior to the mo- 
dern Italian brazier, and, like that, 
probably was placed in the center 
of the apartments. ‘The household 
bell is not only most exquisite in its 
workmanship, but clear and silvery 
in its tones. ‘The scales are finely 
wrought, and the weights moulded 
in beautiful busts. Several dishes 
of bronze, silvered, and exquisitely 
chased, with handles to come off and 
on, evince the fine organization of a 
people who sought, even in the coars- 
est details of life, for forms to gra- 
tify their elegant and high-wrought 
imaginations. 

“The furniture of an adjoining 
room is still more sumptuous and 
ingenions; it contains objects belong- 
ing to the best apartments of pri- 
vate houses, and to the temples. 
The principal and most beautiful 
among these are the lamps, endless 
in variety of form, size, and work- 
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manship. Some of them, with other 
toys, were the furniture of some 
Pompeian girl’s baby-house. Num 
bers were hung by the most beauti 
fully wrought chains, others were 
for standing on their own bases, or 
with branches, &c. &c. Some now 
stand on fine-formed tripods, as 
when they lighted a vestibule, or a 
sleeping-room; and both are so de 
licate and small, thata French pe- 
tite-maitresse, having sealed a bil 
Jet doux with the flame of the lamp, 
might have put the lamp and tripod 
into her ridicule. Many of the tri- 
pods are made to shut up in a very 
small compass, and are portable. 
The vases of bronze and alabaster 
are countless and unrivalled by any 
thing in modern invention, both for 
shape and ornament. Seats, of the 
most beautiful bronze, fold up like 
garden chairs. The writing-stands 
might equally answer for a Pliny, 
or for an Aspacia. 





“Then comes a series of eviden- 
ces of the dissipation and vanity of 
the ancients: dice, tickets for the 
theatres (like the operabones of the 
Haymarket ); some probably belong- 
ing tothe genius of fashion—the 
lady J , of Herculaneum; dress- 
ing boxes that might answer for the 
trousseaus of the royal brides of the 
Bourbons; mirrors sinall and porta- 
ble, of polished metal; rouge more 
durable than Martin ever sold; bod 
kins, bracelets, and combs of every 
size and form, not only most deit- 
cately wrougit for the golden tres- 
ses of patrician beauty, but great 
horn-combs for the matted locks of 
negligent plebeians-—-a hint to the 
government of Naples, on which it 
might improve, by establishing a 
comb-manufactory, and issuing an 
ukase to oblige the people to buy and 
use its produce. 





«“", he number of vases, indiscrimi- 
nately and vulgarly called Etrus 
can, isimmense; many made of fine 
earth, and representing beautiful 
groups on their polished surfaces, 
seemed to have been the procelain 
of antiquity; and, by the cups and 
ewers of the same material, one 
might be tempted to adopt the creed 
of the Cicerone of Pompei, and sup- 
pose that the Roman ladies sipped 
coffee at their villas on the coasts 
of Portici and Posilipo. the elegant 
little bronze bedstead on which the 
idols were placed at certain festi- 
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vals of the gods (when scenes were 
represented like the Presepio’s of 
Christian Italy), give a perfect idea 
ofa domestic couch, and account 
for the smallness of the rooms in 
which they were placed: hey differ 
but little from what is called the 
Grecian scroll in modern furniture! 
“A collection of Egyptian vases 
and figures, which were the antiqui- 
ties of our ancients, give an idea of 
their antiquarian cabinets, aud apt- 
ly close the most interesting and 
singular collection in the world.” 

* * * r - 


“In this room we visited Sir | 
Humphry Davy, who was employed 
in unrolling the manuscripts which, 
reduced toa state of charcoal by the 
eruption, have thus been preserved 
for modern inspection. There has 
been already unrolled a Treatise on 
Music, by Philodemus; two books of | 
Epicurus, and the fragments of an 
heroic poem attributed to Rabirius. 
Most of the seventeen hundred man 
uscripts found in Herculaneum, are, 
it is said, capable of being unrolled. 
Those which are daily found in Pom- | 
peii are reduced to dust by humidi- | 
ty, and are beyond recall. 





| 





« The process by which the MSS. 
are displayed is curious. small 
frame, resembling a book-binder’s | 
sewing-frame, suppor’s the tissue to 
which the scales of the volumen, as 
it is unrolled, are attached witha 
strong gum. The characters traced 
upon the substance are only distin 
guished by a slight shade of differ 
ence in the blackness of the whole 
charred surface. ‘Uhe operation has 
succeeded so far as to discover the 
text (with many lacune, i deed, but 
tolerably legible ; but there is little 
to be expected from this source in 
the way of discovery An immense 
number of volumes have been so far 
unrolled as to ascertain ther con 
tents, and there are scarcely any of 
intrinsic value; but are such as 
might be expected in the obscure 
library of an obscure country town. 
Much more may be hoped from the 
labours of the Abate May. in retrac 
ing the half obliterated MS. of pa- 
limpsestic parchments.” 

= x * . * 

“The king never goes forth for 
the chase without arming himself 
with a heron’s foot; which he places 
in his button hole, as the most etfec- 
tive charm against the Monacelo 
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(the Neapolitan hobgoblin), or 
against the ill-luck of meeting an 
old woman or a priest, as he crosses 
the threshold-—both ill omens for 
the day! When Lord *** came to 
an audience to take leave of his 
Majesty on his return to England, 
the King told him he had a little 
bouquet d adieu for him; and when 
his lordship probably dreamed of a 
gold snuff box with the royal face 
set round with brilliants on the lid, 
he was presented with the heron’s 
foot, as a spell against all accidents 
in an English fox-chase, and a re- 
membrance of royal friendship and 
Neapolitan field sports.” 

a * * * 








“That the royal theatre of the 
Church and State, visited by the 
sovereign, and presided by a duke, 
should be bound to a rigid obser- 
vance of the Lent, did not surprise 
us; but that the interdictions of the 
church should have reached even to 
the theatre of Pulchinello, who, af- ~ 
ter the King and the Madonna, is 
decidedly the most powerful person- 
age in Naples, did both disappoint 
and surprise us; and the more so, as 


| we were seated in our box, prepared 


for the due exercise of “broad grins,” 
before we were aware that Pulchi- 
nello had submitted to that power 
which sovereigns had not resisted, 
and that his place on the stage of the 
San Carl no was taken by the pro- 
phet Elijah!! The play was the 
* Commedia Sagra” ot “ icabe,” 
which opens with adialogu > between 
the prophet and the widow, whose 
child he restores, and with whom 
the son o! Jezabel is in love. The 
scene of Elijah in the king's court 
is extremely curious. Acabe accu- 
ses him of heresy and sedition—in 
a word, of being a radical reformer, 
disturbing the ancient laws and re- 
ligion of the state, which, conirmed 
by ages, had covered the land with 
unceasing prosperity. To all this 
Elijah replies, that his mission is 
trom be ven; thathe is sent to over- 
turn the reigning religion; and that 
he will work miracles to prove the 


| truth of his assertions, which shall 


leave no doubts on the mind of the 
king. Upon this the high priest of 
the idolatrous Acabe is calied in to 
back his master, at whose signt Eli- 
jab cannot contain his ire, and a di- 
alogue ensues, which called forth 
the rapturous plaudits of the audi- 





ence; Elijah, in a threatening atti- 
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tude, calls his antagonist ‘ un scele 
rato impio!’ the high priest terms 
him ‘un scelerato ingannatore! and 
nothing remains for them but to pro- 
ceed to blows, when the king, to 
save the church a scandal, with dif 
ficulty parts them, and it is agreed 
that both are to meet in a certain 
cavern, and decide their superiority 
by miracles. This scene discovers 
the impositions of the false prophet, 
who is ‘tutto a, when his ma- 
terials for miracle-making are found 
in the cave, consisting of sticks, 
matches, &c. &c. &c.; while a long 
prayer of the true prophet’s not on- 
y brings down fire from leaven, 
which consumes the king, queen, 
and heir-apparent, but at the same 
time brings down a fine full-grown 
angel, vibrating in the air between 
four pulleys; while the prophet set- 
tles himself in an arm-chair for the 
purposes of translation: first, how- 
ever, as he was about to ascend, he 
stepped forward, and gave out the 
play for the following evening; then 
re-seating himself, he threw down 
an old cloak on his successors head, 
who was in look and garb the very 
image of a Jew clothes-man in the 
streets of London. 

“ We observed upon this occa- 
sion, that the theatre was filled with 
women and their children; and that 
many of the boxes included the 
whole family of the lower cittadini 
class, even to the livery-boy and the 
baby; for it seems to be a sort of 
duty to attend these sacred dramas 
in Lent; and all that appears so sin- 
gular and even profane in these exhi- 
bitions to the foreign spectator, is by 
them attended to with reverence 
and interest. When the false pro 
phet was praying to his false gods, 
and Elijah kept crying ina taunting 
tone, ‘ pi forte!—non t° ascoltano!’ 
—(Cry louder!—they don’t hear 
you!) the audience clapped their 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Bravo, Eli- 
jah! bravo!’ and our ‘Tuscan servant, 
who stood in the back of our box, 
and who had taken it for granted, 
that he had come to see the Neapo- 
litan Pulchinello, did not discover 
his mistake till Elijah’s long prayer, 
in the last scene, undeceived him; 
when he observed to me as he an- 
nounced the carriage, ‘Credo, Sig- 
nora, che c?é una commedia pti 
tosto sagra’—(‘ I fancy, Madam, 
that this is rather a sacred come- 
ay.’)”? 
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Fragments from the Woods. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.} 
Happening, a few days ago, to 
take up a volume of Lord Erskine’s 
speeches, I was peculiarly struck 


with the passage in which he either | 
invents or relates the speech of an | 


American chieftain, justifying his 
animosity to the invaders of his 
country, and avowing his determi- 
nation to defend it. Whether the 
speech be Lord Erskine’s own, or 


the genuine production which it; 


purports to be, [ have no means of 
ascertaining; but be it which it may, 
there is a soul-stirring energy about 
it which few can peruse without 
excitement—it is a short and splen- 
did specimen of nature’s eloquence, 
which has its fountain in the heart, 
and irresistibly returns to it. The 
labours of the lamp have produced 
nothing which more effectually an- 
swers the purpose for which it was | 
intended. It appeals directly to, 
the feelings, the simplicity of its 
sad complaint is overwhelming, and 
its wild, determined, but provoked , 
avowal, is not, upon human princi- 
ples, to be combated. There is some- 
thing to me extremely interesting 
in (if [ may so term it) the retrogra- 
dation of the American Indians upon 
their woods and wildernesses. Their 
remonstrances, their treaties, their 
talks, their conferences, their occa- 
sional denunciations, and the thou- 
sand plans and stratagems by which 
they hope to arrest the progress of 
the “white man” upon their terri- 
tory, are most curious. They exhi- | 
bit on the one hand, the matured 

device and ingenious frauds of civili- | 
zed rapacity; and, on the other, the 

ieee alarm of a primitive people, 
too guileless to negotiate, too feeble 
to avert, but still too conscious of | 
its injustice to submit, without a | 
struggle, to the deprivation of their | 
beloved inheritance. The perusal 
of this fragment of Lord Erskine’s | 
set me upon the search after more. 

Fortunately, through the kindness 

of an American friend, I have been 

enabled not only to collect some 

Indian anecdotes, but also some 

specimens of their eloquence, which 

yee deserve, like the speech in 

question, to be improved by the re- 

citation of the orator of England. 

The following address was made in 

the Council Arbour at Portage, by 

the chief of an American tribe of 
Indians, to the first commissioner 











| working. 


of the United States. In order to 
understand it clearly, it is necessa- 
ry to explain the circumstances un- 
| der which it was spoken. A con- 
ference of several suspected tribes 
had been solicited by the American, 
not in order either to accuse or to 
‘negotiate, but as an evidence of 
i their good faith and sincerity. The 
; tribes met, and the ambassador, for- 
' getting the purport and stipulations 
of their conference, immediately 
poured out his suspicions, and, in 
the most violentand indignant terms, 
, denounced as traitors all who could 
meditate an infraetion of the trea- 
| ties which had been so solemnly 
ratified with the United States. The 
first chief who answered, betrayed 
every consciousness of guilt; he 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
seemed scarcely able to articulate. 
Immediately after him, “ Brack 
‘Tuunper,” the celebrated patriarch 
of the Fox tribe of Indians, address- 
ed the commissioner. His mind 
had never meditated the slightest 
treachery, but he suspected that the 
accusation was merely a pretence, 
and a prelude toa further encroach- 
ment on his patrimony. He was 
indignant both at the suspicions 
which were avowed, and at the timid 
consciousness with which his pre- 
decessor had met them, and with a 
firm and manly dignity, he replied 
to the commissioner:— 

** My father, restrain your feelings, 
aud hear calmly what! shall say. I shall 
say it plainly. { shall not speak with 
fear and trembling. I feel no fear; for I 
have no cause to fear. I have never 
injured you, and innocence can feel no 
fear. Iturn to you all, red skins and 
white skins—where is the man who will 
appear as my accuser? Father, I un- 
derstand not clearly how things are 
I have just been set at liber- 
ty; am [ again to be plunged into bond- 
age? Frowns are all around me; but I 
am incapable of change. You, perhaps, 


| may be ignorant of what I tell you; but 


it is a truth, which I call heaven and 
earth to witness. It is a fact which can 
easily be proved, that | have been as- 
sailed in almost every possible way that 
pride, fear, feeling, or interest, could 
touch me—that I have been pushed to 
the last to raise the tomahawk against 
you; but allin vain. I never could be 
made to feel that you were my enemy. 
If this be the conduct of an enemy, I shall 
never be your friend. 

* You are acquainted, my father, with 
my removal above Prairie des Chiens. I 
went, and formed a settlement, and cal- 
led my warriors around me. We took 
counsel, and from that counsel we never 
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have Jeparted. “Ye smoked, and re- 
sol:ed to make common cause with the 
United States. I sent you the pipe—it 
resembled this—and I sent it by the Mis- 
souri, that the Indians of the Mississippi 
might not know what we were doing 
You received it. 1 then told you that 
your friends should be my friends—tha! 
your enemies should be tiny enemies— 
and that | only awaited your signal to 
make war. If this be the conduct of an 
enemy, I shall nerer be your friend. Why 
do! tell you this? Because it is a truth, 
and « melancholy truth, that the good 
tbinzs which men do are o‘ten buried in 
the ground, while their evil deeds are 
stripped naked and exposed tothe world.* 

“ My father, when ! came here, | 
came to you in friendship. I little though: 
I should have had to defend myself. 1 
have no defence to make. If! was guilty, 
1 should have come prepared; but | hav 
ever held you by the hand, and | am 
come without excuses. If | had fought 
against you, | would have told you so; 
but | have nothing now to say here in 
your councils, except to repeat what | 
said before to my great father, the Pre- 
sident of your nation. You heard it 
and no doubt remeinber it. {t was sim 
ply this. My lands can never be surre: 
dere; | was cheated, and basely cheat 
ed, in the contract; [ will not surrenucr 
my country but with my life. 

* Again I call heaven and earth tuo 
witness, and | s:ioke this pipe in evi 
dence of my sincerity. {f you are sin 
cere, you will receive it from me. My 
only desire is, that we should smoke it 
together—that | shouldgrasp your sacred 
hand, and claim for myself and my tribe 
the protection of your country. ‘hen 
this pipe touches your lip, may it operate 
as a blessing upon all my tribe—may the 
smoke rise like a cloud, and carry awa 
with u all the animosities which havearisen 
between us.” 


Considering this speech to have 
been, what it appears to be, totally 
unpremeditated, there is a singular 
Strength and simplicity about it. 
We find that the American Christian 
missionaries have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in converting the most cele 
brated chieftains of the tribes; thus 
in some degree making a compen- 
sation for the less peaceful incur- 
tions of their military brethren. 
Amongst the most remarkable of 
their converts was the Oncida war- 
rior, Skenaudoh, who died not very 
long ago at his castie in the United 
States, at the advanced age of one 





* The coincidence between this pas: 
sage and the celebrated one trom Shaks 
peare, is very remarkable:— 

* The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is o/tinierred with their bones.” 


hundred and ten years. He was 
the convert of Mr. Kirkland, who 
had undertaken a mission to his 
tribe; and, after a youth addicted to 
war and drunkenness, and all the 
vices incidental to barbarism, he 
became thoroughly reformed, and 
lived and died an honour to the 
Christian religion. His conversion 
from the crying sin, not only of sa- 
i . 
vage, but, if we are to credit Mr. 
Cobbet, of civilized America also, 
carries about it something of a noble 
and peculiar character. As the 
chieftain of his tribe, he was, in the 
year 1775, present at a treaty 
made in Albany, and fell at night 
into one of his usual debauches; 
next morning, on awaking, he found 
himself in the street, stripped of all 
his ornaments, and even the insig 
nia of his chieftainsbip. From that 
hour he was never seen intoxicated. 
Perhaps all the moral eloquence 
which was ever uttered could not 
have had such an effect as this con- 
sciousness of self-degradation. Ske- 
naudoh was one of the ablest Indians 
that ever appeared in North Amer:- 
ca, and if the colonies feared him 
with justice before the Revolution, 


generation to which I belonged has run 
away and left me. Why | live, the great 
good Spirit only knows. Pray to my 
Jesus, that [ may have patience to wait 
for my appointed time to die.” 

That appointed time was soon to 
come, an his last desire was, to be 
buried by the side of the pious mis- 
sionary by whom he had been con- 
verted —The following is in a dif- 
ferent style: it is the ferocious, but 
firm, defiance of the chieftain of the 
Creek nation, to the general who 
had captured him:— 

‘** | fought against you at Fort Mimms. 
| fought against you at Georgia. I did 
you all the injury | could. Had not 
treachery left me desolate, | wou'd have 
dune you more. The warriors whv were 
faithful all died by my side—tiiey died 
in battle. [ mourn over their loss, but 
they are gone to glory. Iam their chief 
—a captive, but asoldier Dovour ut- 
most—I shall not disgrace their memo- 
ries!” 

Our readers are aware that words 
like these, coming from an Indian 
captive, are not words of course. 

Vhey mean what they say; and when 
the fires of death are blazing, and 
the torture is anticipating their ef- 
fect upon the victim, his placid smile 





they had a right to forgive him in 
consequence of his conduct during 
it His principle was, that on every 
occasion, the rights of the natives of 
a country should be defended. This, 
which in the first instance led him 
to oppose the Anglo- Americans, in- 
duced him afterwards to unite with 
them, when what he considered a 
still more foreign stock landed as 
its invaders. The colonists he would 
have exterminated, if he could; but 
still a succession of generations had 
infused some of the “red men’s” 
blood into their veins, and he pre- 
ferred them on this account to the 
British, who had reason to regret 
the preference during the revolu- 
tionary warfare. The United States 
honoured him with a public funeral, 


lation of the “ white man’s friend;”’ 
for, though a tornado in war, he was 
the “ zephyr in peace,” and fully 
capable of the warmest friendship. 
About a month before his death, in 
reference to his long life and the 
solitude in which age unfortunately 
leaves us, he most beautifully and 
pathetically said:— 

* Jam unaged hemlock; the winds of an 
hundred winters have whisiled through 





my branches; Lam dead at the top. The 
. 


exhibits their impotence upon a 
spirit whose endurance is the pre- 
| lude to his national canonization. 
One sigh, one struggle, would ex- 
clude him for ever from the tribe’s 
respect and the hero’s pare:lise, and 
his captivity affords him tue most 
signal and most durable triumph 
over his enemies. <A very fine in- 
stance of this heroism has been 
handed down in the person of the 
Virginian chief, Opechauchanough, 
Bold, artful, and insinuating —~was- 
ter alike of arms and intrizue—he 
kept the early settlers of Viryinia 
in a state of continual alarm: and 
when so decrepid from age as ‘0 be 
unable to walk, he, from tue litter 
in which he was borne, direccea the 
onset and retreat of his warriurs in 





and the Indians gave hi the appel- | 


the dreadful massacre of 1641, 
| which almost extermin:ted the co- 
| lony. At last, worn out, ex! austed, 
j and almost blind, he was taren pri 
| soner and carried to Jamestown, 
| where he was mortally wounded by 
the less civilized savage who waa 
appointed to guard him. Vo the 
| last moment his courage remained 
unbroken. Like the staif of t! + 
prophet, it was his support alik. ia 
prosperity and adversity, in sick. 
pee and in death. His last words, 
indeed, proved this remarkably. Just 
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as he was expiring, he heard an un 
usual bustle in his prison, and faint 
ly opening his eyes, he discovered 
a number of persens crowding 
around for the purpose of gratifying 
a cruel and unseasonable ‘curiosity. 
The dying chieftain’s sensibility 
was indignantly excited. Without 
seeming to notice the intruders, he 
raised Timeelf from his mat, and, 

with a voice and air of authority, 
desired that the governor should 
instantly be sent for; when he ar- 
rived, the Indian, looking at him 
steadfastly and scornfully, ‘exclaim- 
ed, 

‘ Had it been my lot to have captured 
Sir William Berkeley, | should have dis 
dained to have thus exposed him to my 
people.” 





OR, 





uxture of our bleod, and accession o 
ur strength, Washington, the whit 
aan’s brother, has gained a name in war- 
are—a name far above the names of 
white men. But you all know how slow 
was his progress when opposed by the 
united arm of our fathers; and yon al! 
know how rapid it has been since whis- 
key and calico have divided us. Ke- 
member, then, that we are one people.” 

There are countries in Europe, 
and not far from England, to whom, 
both in anciert and modern times, 
the Cherokee’s advice might have 
spared some affliction. Our mis 
sionaries have discovered, that the 
talents of some of the tribes in the 
arts of peace have been quite com. 
mensurate with their warlike capa- 


| bilities, and they have skilfully and 


too much for his debilitated frame. | 
Nature yielded, and he fell back in| 


death before indignation’s hectic 
had faded from his cheek. There 
is sometimes to be found amongst 
the fragments of this people a spirit 
of policy, which, perhaps, more ci- 
vilized nations might imitate with 
out disadvantage. The following 


| ten found 


appeal from a Cherokee chief to | 
constant exertion, and he becomes, 


some of his countrymen who were 


about to join our troops against the | 


colonists, contains 
which, by a little change of words, 
might be rendered applic abie to 
every people upon earth, but more 
particularly to those whose internal 
dissensions have sometimes induced 
the madness of calling in a foreign 
arbitrament: 

* My countrymen! 
both red and white 


God made us all, 
Ame 


icans, to live on 
the same land. Since he has said that 
we shouid live together, wiy do we join 


the people who come from the salt wa- 
ters? We 
our children. 
fave us 
resilience 
place 
all to 


coid 


cao do without them, 
When 


a conntry, he 


we and 
Great Spirit 
gave it 
and a resting 
aimd thas 


the 


lor lives, 


for our boues: 


our 
he Says lo 
The 
ws still runs: 
nt ol 
am, 


mm he la- 
wiiic 


wh eivena country 


wath hh he gave 


so are the paths fur the governme 


‘on ostill here. Poolish as lt 
mv tittle understending tells me, when 
J see these things, that they are God's 
works. When the white peu le first 

une amongst us, the Great Spirit had 
forbid our inxture:—we did mix—and, 
to avoid the pain of separating the hus 
band from the wife, the father from his 
children, and the brother from his sister, 
he has continue ! the course of th 


blood 


Lan 


good m 


s mixed 
remain 
b'rom this 


in our veins. We must 


because he directs it so 


some pre cepts | 


| its 
! 


| ence. 





successfully enlisted their co opera- 
The sudden burst of passion was 


tion. Even in the propagation of 
the Gospel, and the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge, they have of 
them eminentlv useful. 
Enthusiasm is the natural character 
istic of a savage life; the chase, the 
scenery, the power of wandering 
wherever fancy leads, and the pre- 
eminence which superiority either 
in mind or person never 
ensure, awaken the 


fails to 
savage into 


in some degree, more or less excited 
and elevated, as it were, by the ro- 
mance of nature. “This disposition 
has particularly evinced itself wher 
ever conversion has been successful, 
and the dreams and trances which 


monks invented in the corruptions | 
for the deception of 


of the chureh, 
credulity, the Indian zealots have 
either really experienced in their 
moments of excitement, or, what in 
elect is much the same, they 
have conscientiously worked them- 
selves into a belief of their exist- 
The most remarkable of those 


; | personages was a chief of the Alle- 
to be a } . j . . 
on’ * ~ vanies, Whose miraculous conversion 


and restless piety procured for him 
the appellation of “ the Indian Pro- 
phet.” During the first fifty vears 
of his life he was remarkable for 
nothing except his stupidity and in- 
toxication. In his fiftieth year, 
however, while in the act of lighting 
his pipe, ‘he suddenly fell back upon 
his bunk, upon which he was then 


sitting, and continued in a state of 


insensibility for several hours; his 
family, supposing him dead, had 
made preparations for laying him 
out, according to their barbarous 


| practice, the tribe was invited to | 











the funeral festivity, and they v were 
in the very act of removing him 
when he revived. His first words 
were, “ Don’t be alarmed. I have 
seen heaven. Call the nation to- 
gether, that [ may tell them what 
has appeared to me.” ‘The nation 
were accordingly summoned round 
the chieftain, when with much so- 
lemnity he informed them that he 
had seen four beautiful young men, 
who had been sent from heaven by 
the Great Spirit, and who thus ad- 
dressed him: “ The Great Spirit is 
angry with you, and with all the 
red men, and unless you refrain 
from drunkenness, lying, and steal- 
ing, one turn yourselves to him, 
you shall never enter the beautiful 
plac e which we will now show you.” 
He stated that he was then conduct- 
ed by these young men to the gate 
of heaven, which was opened, but 
he was not allowed to enter; that it 
was more beautiful than any thing 
which he could describe or they 
conceive; that the inhabitants ap- 
peared to be in a state of the most 
perfect happiness; that he was suf- 
fered to remain there three or four 





hours, and was then reconducted 
by the same young men, who, on 
taking their leave, promised they 


would visit him early, and com- 
manded him to inform all other In- 
dians of what he had seen and 
heard. He immediately visited the 
different tribes in the western states, 
with the exception of the Oneidas. 
They all put the most implicit faith 
in what he told them, and revered 
him asa prophet. The consequences 
were most providential; his tribe, 
from being fiithy, lazy and drunken, 
becamea cleanly, industrious, sober, 
and happy people. The prophet as- 
serted that he annually received 
those heavenly visitations, imme- 
diately after each of which he visit- 
ed the tribes in person; and it was 
during one of those annual pilgrim. 
aves that he died. fle was called 
“the Prophet of Peace,” in contra- 
distinction to a brother of their fe- 
rocious chief 
designated 


fecumseh, whe was 
as “the Prophet of 
War.’ Many of the tnudiaus, how- 
ever, cons.der the zeal of the mis- 
stonaries as misplaced, and com- 
plain loudly on the subject. On 
the approach of the late war be- 
tween Great Britain aud the United 
States, a formai “ talk > was held be- 
iore American commissioners, when 
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Hauanossa, their orator, thus an- 
nounced the determination of the 
tribes, and took this no impolitic 
opportunity to state their grievances 
on that subject. 


“ Brothers, we return thanks to the 
Great Spirit for the many favours he has 
bestowed on us, and we hope he will con- 
tinue to cherish his children with his 
blessings. We rejoice that he has per 
mitted us to meet you here to-day in 
friendship and in peace. We wish you 
tocensider well what we are going to 
say to you; for we speak from the very 
bottom of our hearts, and not from the 
ends uf our tongues, and we wish you to 
do the same. Brothers. we have been 
tuld that the king over the great waters 
has greatly injured our white brethren 
of the great council fires, and that war 
will soon take place. We have beard 
also that the supporters of this king are 
persuacing our red brethren to join bum. 
and to raise the tomahawk against the 
white brethren amongst whom we re 
side. Weare told that he is endeavour- 
ing to win them by presents and by 
promises. Brothers, we do solemnly 
assure you that the agents of this king 
shall never succeed in destroying our 
affections for you, We wish to live re- 
tired. Our highest ambition is to culti 
vate our corn-fields in peace. War is 
our detestation. Our fathers have told 
us its dreadful evils. We well know 
that nothing is to be gained by spilling 
the blood of our fellow creatures, and 
our children are as dear to us as your 
children are to you. We value also our 
property,and by war we know we should 
lose it. Already, we are told, have the 
forces of the Prophet* made an attack 
on our white brethren towards the set- 
ting-sun. From our hearts we declare 
to you we shall not espouse bis cause. 
We will never join his forces, or wieid 
the tomahawk at the bidding of the king 
who lives beyond the waters. Brothers, 
we are not the terrible beings you have 
conceived us to be. We do uot thirst 
for blood. We are men, aod are clothed 
in the feelings of humanity. Let your 
women and your children sleep in quiet, 
and tell the white man our wish is peace. 
Brothers, we have a complaint to make 
to you. Certain white men often come 
amongst us for the purpose of inducing 
us to kneel befere their altars. They 
come to shake that faith which the Great 
Spirit has breathed into our souls, which 
is our greatest comfort and worldly con- 
solation. Now, our religion is as dear 
to us as the religion of the white man is 
to him. Why then should they obsti 
nately come amongstus. They tend not 
only to destroy our hopes of a future life, 
but to throw us into religious parties and 
confusion. We formerly stated this to 





* The brother of Tecumseh, before 


the great father of the white people. ; not discouraged then, that in visifing 
We were admiited into his preseuce | your father here, you have lost your 
We were pleased to find that he con- | chief. Misfortunes are vot peculiar to 
demned the practice. He knew as well | our path—thes grow every where. What 
as we did that our red brethren had never a misfortune tor me that I did not die to- 
prospered in their conversion to the day instead of him who lies before us. 
religious faith of the white people. Bro- | My trifling loss would have been doubly 
thers, we are happy to inform you that repaid by the glories of my burial. They 
the resoluticn we adopted some years | would have wiped away all tears.  In- 
ago, to abolish the use of strong liquors, | Steed of being covered with the cloud of 
has not yet been violated. We wish we | Serrow, iny warriors would have felt the 
could say the same thing ofour red breth- | Sunshine of joy in their hearts. Here- 
ren of the Buffaloe village. We are sor- after when ! die, instead of a noble grave 
ry to say that a barrel of whiskey is the and a grand procession, the roiling mu- 
god they worship. Brothers, we have | Si¢ and the thundering cannon, with a 
another complaint to make to you: our | White flag waving at my head, I shall be 
white brethren often come and carry | Wrapt in a rebe and hoisted on ascatlold 
away our timber; and last year they cut | tO the whistling winds, soon to be blown 
down more than they did in all the years | ' the earth—my flesh to be devoured 
preceding! Once we owned the whole | by wolves, and my bones ratuled on the 
country—the great forest was our own: | Plains by the wild beasts of prey! (Ad- 
the whites have taken part of it—the re- | dressing himself to colonel Miller) Chief 
mainder is still ours; and is not property | Of the warriors, your labours have not 
as dear to the red man and the red man's | been in vain—they shall not be forgot- 
child as it is to white men? Brothers, | ©"—ry nation shall hear of your hon- 
make your laws known to them, and pun | Ur te the dead. When I retara, I will 
ish them. Make this talk known to all | ¢¢hothe sound of your guns.” 

the white men, wherever they may be; | ‘There appears to us te be a very 
and tell them, to live in harmony and beautiful simplicity in the foregoing 
peace is the wish of the heart and the | words; but by far the most pathetic 
tribe of Hauanossa. of the Indian complaints are those 

Infinitely, however, the most sim- addressed to the tribes, upon the 
ple, soul-stirring, energetic speech, daily encroachment of the white 
in the annals of Indian eloquence, men on their villages. We seldom 
is a well-known speech of Logan, recollect reading any thing more 
the celebrated Shawanee chieftain.* affecting than the reproaches of 

Nothing more reconciles the spi- Scauaudo, the old Oneida chieftain 
rits of savage life to its close than and convert, upen the discovery 
the probability of a splendid fune- that their lands and improvements 
ral. For this they will endure almost had been suld to the States, by the 
any privation; and even at this day, intrigue, as he imagined,of the white 
in the remote parts of Ireland, the men. Scauaudo was then one hun- 
scanty savings of laborious poverty dred years of age, and had been 
are not unfrequently left by will to blind for a long period before. 
provide the wretched peasant the Wiile he spoke, the tears ran co- 
posthumous reputation of a merry pious!y down his cheeks and those 
wake and well attended burial. ‘The of all his people. Even the mis- 
opinion of the North American [n- sivnary, who had settled among the 
dians upon this subject is strikingly Oneidas, could not refrain from the 
exemplified by the following ora- | general sympathy excited by the 
tion, delivered by a chief of the |) murmurs of the forlorn patriarch. 
Teton tribe, over the body of “Black | With his words we shall close this 
Buffaloe,”” the flower of the war. | communication. 
riors, who had died, at a confer- ‘My warriors and my children! heart it 
ence held with the Americans at | & ¢re!—itis very crucl—a heavy bur- 
Portage de Sioux. It is pathetic in den hies upon my heart! This is a dark 
the extreme, and glows with a man- |“: The cheat eas Mace See eee 
ly though mournful energy. 

‘* Warriors, do not grieve; misfortunes 
will happen to the best of men. Death 
will come, and always comes out of sea- | are driven away. Our fires are put out, 
son. It is the command of the Great | and our beds removed from under us. 
Spirit, and all nations and people wast Ihe Almighty is ang: with us, for we 
obey. What is past and cannot be pre- | jaye been very wicked, and therefore it 
vented should not be grieved for. " 


over the Queida nation, atid a strong arm 
is pressing on us, and our hearts are 
groaning under it. The graves of our 
fathers ure destroyed, and our children 





? 
Be | is that his arm does vot keep us. Where 


2 = — ire the chiefs of the rising-sun? White 
* Vide the Notes to ‘ Gertrude of - 








referred to. 


hone chiefs now kindle their ancient fires! 
Wyoming. There no Indian sleeps but those who 
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are sleeping in their yraves. vy hou 
will soon be like theirs; soon willa whit 
chief kindle his fire upon the hearth « 
Oneida! Your Scauaudo will soon b 
no more, and his village no more a vil 
lage of Indians The news that cam. 
last night by our men from Albaay mad. 
this day a sick layin Oneida. All ou: 
children’s hearts are sick, and our eyes 
rain like the black clouds that roar on 
the tops of the trees in the wilderness 
Long did the loud voice of Scauaudo 
cry—children, take care, be wise, be 
straight. His feet were then like the 
deer’s, and his arm like the bear’s. He 
can no~ only mourn outa few words and 
be silent, and his voice will soon be 
heard no more in Oneida. But certain- 
ly he will be long in the minds of his 
children. In white men’s land his name 
has gone far, and will not die. ‘.ong has 
he said to his children—drink no strong 
waters—it makes you mice for white 
men, who are cats. Many a neal have 
they eaten«f you. Their mouth is a 
snare, and their way like the fox. Their 
lips are sweet, but their heart is bitter. 
Yet there are good whites and good In. 
dians. Jesus, whom | love, sees all— 
his great day is coming; he will make 
straight; he will say to cheating whites 
and drinking Indians, Begone ye, be 
gone ye, go. go, go. Inthat day I will 
rejoice, but, oh, great sorrow is now in 
my heart that so many of my children 
mcuro. The Great Spirit has looked on, 
all the while the whites were cheating 
us, and it will remaio in his mind—he is 
good; my blind eyes he willopen. Chil- 
dren, his way isa good way. Hearken, 
my children, when this news sounds in 
the council-house towards the setting- 
sun, and the chiefs of the six nations 
hearken, and they send to the council 
by the great lake near the setting-sun, 
and they cry, make bows and arrows, 
sharpen the tomahawk, put the chain of 
friendship with the whites into the 
ground—warriors, kill. kill The great 
chief* at the setting-sun won’t kill any 
of the six nations that go into his land, 
because they have achain of friendship 
with the whites; and he says, the whites 
have made us wicked like themselves, 
and that we have sold them our land. 
We have not sold it; we have been cheat- 
ed: and my messengers shall speak true 
words in the great council towards the 
setting-sun, and say—yet, bury the toma- 
hawk;Oneidas must be children of peace. 
Children, some have said that your 
chiefs signed papers of white men that 
sold our fires. Your chiefs signed no 
papers; sooner would they let the toma- 
hawk lay them low. We know one of 
our men was hired by white men to tell 
you this, and he will now say so. Pa- 
rs are wicked things. Take care; 
sign none of them, but such as our mio- 
ister reads to us; he is straight. The 


* The president of the United States. 
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vars are running from his eyes. Father, 
dry up your tears. We know, if your 
arm could, it would help us. You suffer 
with us; but you are the servant of the 
Great Spirit, and he will not love you 
less for loving Indians. Children, our 
‘wo messengers will run and carry your 
-orrows to the great council fires* beside 
the setting-sun. Run, my children, and 
tell our words. Give health to all the 
chiefs assembled round the great fire. 
\nd may the Great Spirit bring you back 
in safety!” 

Two men immediately set off for 
Buffaloe; but Scauaudo was too true 
a — In six years afterwards, 
the fires of his fathers ceased to 
burn in their village. He had re- 
moved himself three miles further 
into the woods, and the commis- 
sioners of the United States were 
busy laying out their improvements 
in his deserted or rather usurped 
inheritance. Scauaudo was blind 
and bed-ridden; he could not see 
the sorrows of his children. Alas, 
in a few years more perhaps this 
perishable record may be all that 
remains of the warrior of Oneida. 
May the arrow which ends his sor- 
rows have its barbs smoothed by the 
reflection, that his name is not dead 
among “ the white men.” 

TOWNSEND’S POEMS. 
Poems. By Chauncey Hare Town- 

send. Pecians bvo. pp. 560.— 

Price 10s. Gd. London. 1821. 

On taking up the thin volumes 
which comprise the whole pvetical 
works of | homas Gray, and Willi- 
am Collins, and Oliver Goldsmith, 
it has occurred to us as a curious 
query; what —— these extant 
works of theirs bear to the mass of 
composition which, at some period 
or other of their lives, they must 
have thrown off, and afterwards de- 
stroyed. It is incredible, that, in 
those works, we possess their first, 
and last, and total efforts: there is 
no fruit which is not preceded by 
a prodigality of blossom. What did 
they de then with all their bad poe- 
tryr Did it never see the light? Or 
was it all written, and forgotten 
amid the mass of anonymous things, 
before the name of the poet had 
been learned by the public? Did 
they write less, or only print less, 
than the present generation of poets? 
Were they less fertile, or only more 
discreet? Were they less vain, or 
more ambitious! 


* The Congress. 











To what cause or motive soever 
it may be referred, it is a fortunate 
circumstance, as_ regards the per. 
manence of their fame, that the 
sterling product of their genius hag 
come down tous so pure from alloy; 
that its bulk is so small in propor- 
tion to its value. Let the long line 
of British Poets extend and muiti- 
ply as it may, let Scott and Southey 
each pour forth his dozeu volumes, 
and Byron emulous of their volum. 
inousness, follow passibus eyuis, still, 
there will always be found room, in 
the most select library, for the 
works of those humble minor wri- 
ters of elder date, whose whole pre- 
tensions to fame rest on the contents 
of a mere pamphlet. 

Asa matter of policy, it might be 
worth while for some of our rising 
poets just to ask themselves, what 
room they can hope permanently to 
occupy in the library; that is to say, 
if they are looking any further than 
to the approbation of some polite 
circle, or the profits of an eclition 
as their reward. Otherwise, it mat- 
ters not; they have only to make a 
handsome volume, and their good 
poetry will make their name a pass- 
port for their bad. And certes, it is 
far better to be purchased by the 
rich, and praised by the fair, during 
the heyday of life, than to be rea 
and remembered when we can be 
none the better for it. But, upon 
the supposition of a young poet’s 
being seized with the passion for 
posthumous honours,— 


‘ To conquer with persuasive arts, 

When soldier, all thy laurels wither, 
To build an empire over hearts, 

When king and empire sink toge- 

ther,— 
the best advice we could offer him, 
would be, that he should write as 
much as he pleases - nulla dies sine 
linea; but let him take especial care 
what he prints. 

There are some very beautiful 
things in this volume. Take, for 
instance, the following exquisitely 
elegant song. 


- Amid the west, the light decaying, 
Like joy, looks loveliest ere it dies: 
On Ocean’s breast the small waves play- 


ing, 
Catch the last lustre as they rise. 


‘ Scarce the blue curling tide displaces 
One pebble, in it’s gentle ebb; 
Scarce on the smooth sand leaves its tra- 
ces, 
In meshes, fine as fairy’s web. 
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‘From many a stone the sea-weed 
streaming, 
Now floats—now falls—the waves be- 
tween, ‘ 
It’s yellow berries brighter seeming 
Amid the wreaths of dusky green. 
‘ This is the hour the lov’d are dearest; 
This is the hour the sever’d meet; 
The dead—the distant now are nearest, 
And joy is soft, and sorrow sweet.’ 


The ‘ Song of the Sea-nymphs’ is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in beau- 
ty to the above. 

‘ Far from the realms of air, 

In the coral groves we dwell. 

And our gardens are deck’d with sea- 
weed rare, 

And our home is the pearly shell. 

‘ When the moon is softly bright, 

The rippling tide we stem, 

And ’tis we who draw the line of light 

Round the horizon’s hem. 


‘[n the wake of the glancing boat, 
We sport where the wave is riven, 
Round the foam of the oar in brightness 
float, 
Like stars o’er the ocean’s heaven. 
‘ When the storm is raging loud, 
And down sinks the bark in the wave, 
Of sea-weed we weave the sailor’s 
shroud, 
And dig deep his sandy grave: 


‘Or to warn him, ere the shock 
Stifle his dying groan, 
We kindle a flame on the cold barren 


rock, 
Where earthly flame ne’er shone. 


* When bright is the western blaze, 
Where Phebus his goal has won, 
We wed the waves to his golden rays, 

The bridal of sea and sun. 


‘Mortal, our life is sweet, 
W ould’st thou be blest as we, 
From the turmoil and stir of the world 
retreat, 
And dwell by the lonely sea!’ 


The Lines entitled ‘ Separation’ 
may be given as a specimen of a dif- 
ferent kind; they express with the 
simplicity of genuine feeling, a uni- 
versal sentiment. To express such 
sentiments, is the prime purpose of 
poetry. 

‘Oh, ’tis one scene of parting here! 

Love’s watch word is “ Farewell,” 
And almost starts the following tear, 

Ere dried the last that fell: 

’Tis but to feel that one most dear 

Grows needfui to the heart, 

And straight a voice is muttering near, 

Imperious, ‘* Ye must part!” 

‘ Oft too we doom ourselves to grieve,— 

For wealth or glory rove; 

But say, can wealth or glory give 

Aught that can equal love? 

Life is tuo short thus to bereave 


Or ev’n for one short hour to leave 
Those, to whose hearts we ciing. 
‘Count o’er the hours whose happy flight 
Is shared with those we love: 

Like stars amid a stormy night, 

Alas! how few they prove! 

Yet they concentrate all the light 
That cheers our lot below; 

And thither turns the weary sight 
From this dark world of woe. 

* And could we live, if we believed 
The future like the past? 

Still hope we on, though still deceived, 
The bour shall come at last, 

When ail the visions Fancy weaved, 

Shall be by Truth imprest, 

And they who still in absence grieved 

Shall be together blest. 

‘ But happiest they whose gifted eye 

Above this world can see, 

And those diviner realms descry, 

Where partings cannot be: 

Who, with one changeless Friend on 
high, 

Life’s varied path have trod, 

And soar to meet, beyond the sky, 

The ransomed and their God.’ 

‘ The Bliss of Sleep’ is a very 
pleasing poem in the same key, 
though composed with eoarenty 
mul vigour. The lines ‘on a lock 
of hair,’ contain so much beauty of 
sentiment, that we regret they 
should appear in the slovenly form 
of lyrical blank verse, which gives 
them somewhat of the effect ofa 
translation from a foreign language. 
The verses ‘ to the setting sun’ are, 
as the Author intimates he is consci- 
ous, much too expanded, and very 
unequal. We shall do him the fa- 
vour of abridging the poem, and re- 
commend him to adopt our reading 
in the event of reprinting it. He 
has not yet learned the art to blot. 
‘ Farewell, farewell! to others give 

The light thou tak’st from me. 
Farewell, farewell! bid others live 

To joy or misery. 

‘ To distant climes my fancy flies, 

Where now thy kindling beams 
On other woods and wilds arise, 

And shine on other streams. 

‘ The Indian leaves his but of reeds, 

And bounds along the dew; 

Or down the rapid river speeds, 

Poised in bis light canoe. 

‘ Perchance, some exile on the strand 

Awaits thy coming ray, 

As thou from his dear native land 

Some tidings couldst convey. 

‘ Or, as on ocean’s furthest rim 
Thy wish’d for dawn appears, 
Still, as it grows less faintly dim, 
The wave-tossed bark it cheers. 
* More welcome still thy blessed light 
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Where mariners, the livelong night, 
Cling to the shattered deck. 
‘ Now mayst thou bid fond lovers part, 
Or shine upon their bliss; 
Behold a blithe or breaking heart, 
The first or latest kiss. 
‘ Haply, thy hated beams renew 
The tear that sleep had dried: 
And mourners, sickening at their view, 
Remember who has died. 
* Thou witness of my lonely dreams, 
Inspirer of my shell, 
Like Memnoun’s, answering tothy beats, 
Not yet—not yet farewell! 
* How soft, how tender a repose 
O’er nature sheds its bali; 
Like sorrow mellowing at the close 
To Resignation’s calm. 
* Now does thy car descend beneath 
The boundary of our skies, 
And sheds upon the purple heath 
Its last and deepest dyes. 
* Behind the tall fir’s sable trunk 

The half orb lingers still: — 
But now the latest curve is sunk 

Below the dark blue bill. 

‘I gaze, as if thou wert not gone; 
Or as my gifted eye 
Could follow too where thon art Jown, 

And still thy path desery. 

‘ To calmer realms thou seem’st to go— 

1] would pursue thy flight, 

As if no pain, nor care, nor woe, 

Could track thy steps of light; 

‘ Far from the cold, whose looks repef, 

The warm whose words deceive; 

The cruel, who can wound too well 

Hearts that tov much believe. 

‘ Once more farewell! Another day, 

To all, or dark or glad, 

Fleets with thy vanished orb away:— 

And am | pleased or sad? 

‘IT know not. All my soul to speak, 

Vain words their aid deny; 

But oh, the smile is on my cheek, 

The tear is in my eye.’ 

Of the intermediate verses, the 
first three are somewhat mawkish; 
the others are, with the exception 
of some obscurity in one of the stan- 
zas, chargeable only with being a 
little common-place. The senti- 
ment borrowed from Ossian’s Hymn 
to the Sun, stale as it is, may stil 
be used ona pinch; but the poem 
really does not stand in need of any 
such cutand dried reflections, which, 
in fact, break in upon the unity of 
the train of ideas which form its 
primary subject. Completeness, as 
a quality of a poem, depends on the 
perfect development of some one or 
two simple ideas, rather than on the 
range that is taken, or the number 
of distinct thoughts: selection is far 
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hensiveness. True taste is shown 
in nothing more than in the rejec- 
tion of what is good in kind, but su- 
perfluous. ‘That Mr. ‘Townsend 
possesses the fertility of genius and 
all the elements of taste, is suffi 
ciently evinced by the extracts we 
have already given from his pro- 
ductions; and we doubt not that, as 
his faculties mature, he will acquire 
the severity of judgment, the self 
denial, and the steadiness of hand 
which shall enable him to prune the 
exuberance of his thoughts, and to 
attain a more uniform vigour of ex- 
pression. What he chiefly requires, 
1s, to be less easily satisfied. 
Among the miscellaneous poems, 
there are two or three ‘\ore which 
deserve to be particularized, as of 
avery pleasing character; for in 
stance, to Music (p. 211); On re- 
visiting a favourite scene (p. 184); 
‘It is not here’ (p. 188); and * Hy- 
don Hill.” The dullest things in 
the volume are, as might be expect- 
ed, two prize poems—‘ Jerusalem,” 
and ‘ Waterloo,’ and the poems 
about his late Majesty and the 
Princess Charlotte. The ‘ early 
poems’ just serve to show that the 
author writes better as he grows 
older; a fact which it was not worth 
while to expend so much letter press 
in illustrating. There are some ‘ de- 
votional pieces,’ which will, no 
doubt, be pleasing indications to 
Mr. Townsend’s friends, of his re- 
ligious principles, and, as they oc- 
cupy but very few pages, we shall 
say nothing more about them. But 
then come forty-one sonnets! Some 
of these are tolerably successful, but 
they are for the most part too wordy 
to impress the mind, and too senti- 
mental! to interest the feelings. The 
last, ‘lo Romance,’ seems meant as 
an apology for the ‘weak fantastic 
whine’ about unutterable woe, hap- 
less love, singularity of fate or feel- 
ing, in which, in common with all 
oung poets, our author occasional - 
ly indulges. When he is once hap- 
pily married, (perhaps he is by this 
time,) he will wonder, not how he 
could feet thus, or how he could 
write to express his feelings, but 
how he could print all that he had 
written. But, in disclaiming Ro- 
mance so indignantly, he errs: it 1s 
a more than a poetical, it is almost 
amoral heresy. What is a charac- 
ter without some portion of romance? 
For what is romance, but an intel- 





lectual enthusiasm, which becomes 
dangerous only when the affections 
mistake their proper object?—a 
species of idealism which keeps the 
mind from sinking down to the low 
level of common-place things, by 
investing real objects with the pow 
er of exciting indefinite feelings. 
Now we feel quite persuaded that, 
mau-rre the hatred which he breathes 
against Romance, Mr. ‘Townsend 
will never sober down into a dry, 
matter of fact, common-sense per- 
sonage. His principles, at the same 
time, will guard him against the 
opposite evil,—the antinomianism 
of sentiment; and his feelings will 
not fail under their guidance, to 
find their level and their right chan- 
nel. 


The best things in the volume are 
the songs and lyrical pieces; and 
the inequality that prevails among 
them, is the more excusable, as they 
appear to have been cliefly written 
for music. It is no small praise, 
therefore, to say, that the fecblest 
rise above the elegant nonsense 
which great poets sometimes con- 
descend to write for music, and that 
beauty of expression is never em- 
ployed as a veil ‘or voluptuousness. 
We have already given ‘wo speci- 
mens of the songs. The following 
has an epigrammatic — as wel 
as a moral beauty, which reminds 
us of two similar productions of 


Goldsmith. 


- | know thee now, yet cannot tear 
Thine image from my breast: 

In virtue’s spite it lingw rs there, 
A feared, yet cherished guest. 


So the poor moth can ne’er retire, 
Which once the taper burns: 
He thought it light, and found it fire, 
Yet, even in death returns. 


We make room for one more. 


* CONSTANCY. 


* Let love burn with fiercest flame, 
If to more than one it fly, 

*Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy! 


* Let love still adore the same, 

If it fade with cheek or eye, 
‘Tis not worthy uf the name: 

The crown of love is constancy! 


* Let it be love no force can tame, 
If absent it burn less than nigh 
*Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy! 


‘Give me the love whose faithful aim 
Can absence, change, and time defy; 
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This is worthy of the name; 

This is crowned with constancy!’ 

It is, we admit, a strong tempta- 
tion to a young poet, especially if 
he has a large circle of friends 
among whom his MSS. may have 
been scattered, to collect into a 
printed volume the whole of his 
works. But he must not expect 
that volume to live. The poems, 
however, which we have extracted 
from the present work, together 
with a fev more of almost equal 
merit, deserve to survive the tate 
which awaits the collection. Had 
Mr. Townsend so pleased, he might 
have put forth a volume one sixth 
of the present size, which should 
have done him great honour, and 
would not soon have been forgotten. 
He has this still within his power. 
Of the luxuriant accumulation of 
poetry to which the present age has 
given birth, it is but a small propor- 
tion that can have room made for 
it. The volumes which comprise 
the collected works of all the British 
Poets of former ages, are more than 
outnumbered by those of the rival 
candidates for immortality who have 
sprung up in the last few years. 
lhe majority of these will deserve 
to be swept away either for their 
inanity or their licentiousness;— 
others, which, we fear, will not 
long survive them, deserve a better 
fate; but, in the discarded volumes, 
there will remain the materials of 
a most elegant anthology. The 
works of Anacreon Moore, R. W. 
Spenser, Smyth, Leigh Hunt, } loyd, 
Neale, Jane Taylor, Barton Keats, 
Barry Cornwall, Wilson, Clare, 
and some other minor writers, whose 
entire works have no claim to pre- 
servation, would furnish a selection 
equal to almost any thing in the 
language. 
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